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HeUenische Stimmungen in der Bildhauerei von Einst und Jetzt. 
Von Georg Treu. Heft I, Das Erbe der Alien. Schriften 
iiber Wesen und Wirkung der Antike, gesammelt und heraus- 
gegeben von O. Crtjsius, O. Immisch, Th. Zielinski. Liepzig : 
Dieterich'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1910. Pp. 52. 62 illus- 
trations and 1 plate. M. 2 . 50. 
Among the influences which Greek culture has exerted upon our modern 
life none is so universal, so immediate, so potent, as that of her plastic arts. 
Here, if anywhere, is a vital heritage. In the first Heft of this significant 
and timely series, Dr. Treu, the well-known director of the Albertinum at 
Dresden, has, with fine tact and proportion, traced some of the main influences 
of Hellenic art upon European sculpture — primarily, of course, that of Ger- 
many — since the Renaissance. 

Winckelmann's memorable service to artistic criticism is naturally put in 
the forefront, followed by a few suggestive paragraphs (inspired by Taine) on 
the peculiar local conditions which gave rise to Hellenic pre-eminence in 
sculpture. Treu begins his sketch of modern art with Michel Angelo, to whose 
temperamental intensity works of Hellenistic art, emotional and pathetic, like 
the Laokoon and the Menelaus-Pasquino, made the strongest appeal. His 
" Captive Youth" is subjected to a detailed comparison with the Doryphoros of 
Polylkitos. The layman is surprised to note that even Dtirer felt the charm 
of the classic and Italian art. A singular etching of his is reproduced which 
is clearly reminiscent of the "Apollo Belvidere." Similar influences are 
pointed out in his " Adam and Eve," and the well-known " Apostles " at Munich. 
Classical conceptions are prominent in the work of the two Vischers, and are 
emphasized by a comparison with the Johannes attributed to Veit Stoss. 

The baroque style of Bernini and his countless imitators of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries is illustrated by the influential "Rape of Proserpina," 
which is finely contrasted with one of the draped female figures from Her- 
culaneum (likewise a Persephone!), and with the "Orpheus and Eurydike" 
relief. The change in taste that came about toward the end of the eighteenth 
century is discussed in Winckelmann and Goethe for theory, and Thorwaldsen 
for practice, and illustrated by a comparison of the latter's Hebe with Canova's 
baroque conception of the same figure. Then follow in order Schadow, Rietschel, 
and Rauch. With Reinhold Begas and Bocklin a sensual nature-life returns 
to art, to be sure with antique reminiscences, but of Pans, Satyrs, and Centaurs 
— an apparent reversion to somewhat the same sort of thing that Winckelmann 
had decried. Such a cycle of taste gives occasion to renewed consideration of 
the physical conditions under which Greek sculpture developed, a subject 
which naturally leads to Hildebrand's celebrated Problem der Form, and then 
a consideration of his own work, which, with all its originality, yet moves in 
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essentially the same general sphere of shapes and subjects as did that of 
Antiquity and the Renaissance. With Meunier, Treu attempts to show how 
the principles of Greek art, selection of typical traits to the exclusion of details, 
unity and breadth of concept, steadfast and confident position, and compact, 
meaningful outline (illustrated by his "Stevedore") are exemplified in his 
treatment of subjects, from which it is indeed a far cry to their world of artistic 
ideas. There is a fine appreciation of Max Khnger's work, especially his 
experiments with tinted and colored marbles, e.g., his wonderful "Kas- 
sandra," and his "Salome," together with the impressive, if not quite satis- 
factory, "Beethoven." Auguste Rodin is mentioned at the last, for he exhibits 
indeed an apprehension for Hellas as "the lost land of yearning." But Treu 
feels that a deep gulf is fixed between this new "Kunz der Reitzsamkeit," and 
the manner of the ancients, a view that he emphasizes sharply by contrasting 
Rodin's "Danaide" with that of the Vatican, and his "Caryatide" with the 
one from the Erechtheum porch. The Vortrag closes with some fine remarks 
(in the same vein as Zielinski's Die Antike und Wir) on the proper attitude 
which the moderns must assume to the work of the Greeks. Against Winckel- 
mann's "The only way for us to become great .... is to imitate the 
ancients," Treu sets up the new commandment: "Above all take warning not 
to imitate the ancients, but in their style to create anew." 

This last is, by the way, pretty much what Rodin says of himself: "I 
invent nothing; I rediscover. I do not imitate the Greeks; I try to put 
myself in the spiritual state of the men who have left us the antique statues. 
The Ecole copies their works; the thing is to recover their methods." He 
reveres the ancients quite as much as he scorns their mere imitators. "No 
artist will ever surpass Phidias," he remarks. Now an artist's self-appreciation 
is frequently as faulty as it is interesting; but in any event Rodin's homage is 
a striking tribute to the suggestiveness of Greek sculpture, whether or no he 
be right in regarding himself (so one of his biographers reports) as "une 
reincarnation de l'ame grecque" {Edinburgh Review, 1912, 75, 92). 

The illustrations are excellent, tastefully selected and disposed; the 
workmanship on the book the very best: truly a -n-pwrimrov rrjhxvyh. 

W. A. Oldfathee 

Cicero. Ten Orations and Selected Letters. Edited by J. Remsen 
Bishop, Ph.D., Principal of the Eastern High School, Detroit; 
Frederick Alwin King, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin and Greek 
in the Hughes High School, Cincinnati; and Nathan Wilbur 
Helm, A.M., Principal of the Evanston (HI.) Academy of 
Northwestern University. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1912. $1.25. 
This book is a publication in the "Morris and Morgan Latin Series." 

Beside the six orations ordinarily read, it contains the Murena, the Milo, the 



